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ELLEN SINCLAIR. 

[The following very instructive narrative may 
be relied upon as a truthful history; and were 
we at liberty to disclose the name of the au- 
thor, (whose personal sorrows and joys it de- 
scribes,) it would be read with an interest 
which no anonymous communication can be 
expected to excite.—S. S. Journal.] 


Most of my early days were passed in 
the quiet town of R , and it was here, 
during one of these revival seasons with 
which that village has been so frequently 
biest, that I was first led seriously to ask, 
‘* What shall I do to be saved?” 

It had been a gay winter in our little 
village, and there was scarcely an evening 
that I and my young companions were not 
mingling in some scene of gayety and 
amusement. Thus were our evenings 
spent, and during the day we were en- 
gaged with our studies; for though ming- 
ling in society, we were not yet what are 
generally termed ‘‘ young ladies.” I was 
the child of deeply religious parents, and 
I knew that in secret they mourned over 
my course, and prayed that He with whom 
all things are possible, would change my 
heart. Still I went onin my impenitence, 
thinking only of present enjoyment, and 
banishing as much as possible all serious 
thoughts from my mind. I say as much 
as possible, for I must confess that at times 
my conscience would raise her warning 
voice, and bid me fly to Jesus. But I 
resolved I would not be a Christian, for I 
fancied I was too young to give up the 
world with all its pleasures, and to be- 
come religious; but God, who ever doeth 
all things well, was pleased in his infinite 
mercy to order it otherwise, and He put 
it into the heart of one of his faithful ser- 
vants to speak to me of the salvation of 
my immortal soul. 

I had for a long time been a member of 
a Bible class, under the charge of Miss 
Lizzie Whetton ; one whom I had always 
known, and who, although much my senior 
in years, had made a companion of me, 
and always showed me that she loved me 
tenderly, and was interested in any thing 
which concerned my welfare, spiritual as 
well as temporal. 

Ihave said that during this winter the 
work of the Lord was reviving, and many 
were flocking to the Saviour; and it was 

, With a solicitude which every Sabbath 
school teacher will understand, that Miss 
Whetton watched her class, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, to ascertain if some of us were 
not convinced of sin, and ready to em- 
brace the offers of pardon so freely held 
out to us in the gospel. But, alas! she 
could see no signs of penitence, and una- 
ble longer to endure the sight, she told 
us of her anxiety, and urged us, as we 
valued the happiness and dreaded the mis- 
ery of our immortal souls, to yield to the 
influences of the Spirit, and give our hearts 








to Jesus. None responded to her 
call, for although several of us were 
convinced of sin, and felt our need 
of a Saviour, we were too proud to 
breathe our fears to any human ear, 
and we wickedly resolved to drown 
our convictions in the excitement 
and pleasures of life. 

It was about this time that my 
i religious impressions were somewhat 
Mi deepened by the sudden illness and 
fm death of my only brother. He had 
been from home a long time, and on- 
M ly returned to die. It was the still 
hour of midnight, and having in- 
—=" duced my parents to retire for awhile, 

I watched alone beside the dying bed. 
I thought of the many times he had en- 
treated me “to flee from the wrath to 
come ’”—how he had told me of the vanity 
and unsatisfying nature of all earthly 
things—and how I had slighted all warn- 
ings and invitations—and, overpowered by 
my feelings, I burst into tears. 

My sobs aroused my brother, and fix- 
ing his eye on me, he said:—* Ellen, 
dearest, I am soon going home to the 
house of many mansions; would that I 
could hope to meet you there at last. Jesus 
is waiting to bless you, Nelly, and why 
will you not go to him now. Promise me 
that you will prepare to meet me in heav- 
en.” He stopped, and in a moment, be- 
fore I could summon my parents, his hap- 
py spirit had fled to God who gave it? 

Who has not stood by the side of some 
loved one, and watched for his or her de- 
parture from this vale of tears? Who 
has not experienced that feeling of utter 
desolation and loneliness which fills the 
heart, when we realize for the first time 
that the friend we loved so tenderly and 
watched so long, has at length left us? 
There is no anguish like it, and to one 
unsupported by religious faith it is almost 
unendurable. 

And yet time can and does heal even 
such woundsas these. Again I joined my 
companions, not indeed in gaiety but in 
study, and almost forgot my solemn prom- 
ise to my dying brother. But I was not 
forgotten by my ever watchful friend, 
Lizzie. She came to see me soon after 
my affliction, and sweetly did she speak 
of him I mourned—kindly and passionate- 
ly did she urge me to hear my heavenly 
Father’s voice in my affliction, and soften- 
ed by it, to give my heart to Jesus while 
yet in the morning of life. I listened to 
her, and promised that when I had finish- 
ed my studies I would do as she request- 
ed, but that now my time was too much 
occupied to think of these things. * ‘a 

For a long time I went on in this course 
—sometimes in agony of spirit, and again 
so immersed in my studies, as almost to 
forget there was a *‘ hell to shun, a heaven 
to win.” Once again was my kind in- 
structor and friend beside me, and in her 
own winning way, did she urge me to re- 
linquish all study, if it interfered with the 
duties I owed to God and my soul. 

She reminded me how long the Spirit 
had been striving with me, and bade me 
think how dreadful would be my state if 
I should continue to grieve Him, until he 
takes his final departure. I listened to her 
words, and tried to heed them as little as 
Ihad hitherto done, but the effort was 
vain. The “still small voice” was whis- 
pering, “All things are ready—come now 
to Jesus ;”” and overcome by my long pent 
up feelings, I buried my face in her bosom, 
and unburdened to her my heavy ladened 
heart. She listened to me patiently and 
kindly, and bade me seek sympathy and re- 








lief from the Friend of sinners. And nowI 
had taken one decisive step. I had told one 
human being of my misery, and I resolv- 
ed that I would go on and attain that 
peace which Christians said was their in- 
heritance. But alas! I forgot that of my- 
self I was weak as the new-born babe, and 
relying on my own strength, what wonder 
that I lost my way, and wandered so long 
in the dark valley of doubt and despair ! 

Week after week passed away and yet I 
found no relief; no promise from the Bi- 
bie} nothing that I heard from the pulpit 
seemed to reach my case, and J almost re- 
solved to turn back, and give up the pur- 
suit after what seemed tome unattainable. 
But my promise to my dying brother, and 
the resolution I had formed to seek the 
pearl of great price until I had found it, 
induced me to persevere ; and crushed to 
the earth beneath my mental anguish, I 
once more sought my comforter. 

Lizzie was as usual, kind and patient— 
anxious to assist me, and endeavoring to 
draw from me some of the difficulties which 
seemed to stand in my way. But of these 
I could say nothing, for, alas, I knew noth- 
ing. I thought I had prayed for a new 
heart, and so indeed I had in form, but it 
was not the desire of my soul. I longed 
for peace of mind, but could that have been 
procured for me, and I at the same time 
have remained unreconciled to God, and 
disobedient to his commands, I fear I should 
have been satisfied. It was the conse- 
quence of sin,—not sin itself,—I dreaded. 
# % * * % 

I passed an hour or two with Lizzie, 
she endeavoring to comfort me and I to be 
comforted, but all in vain; and when I 
left her, I resolved I would chase away all 
serious thoughts, and again seek my pleas- 
ure in the world. Yes, it is true, I delib- 
erately determined to grieve the Holy Spir- 
it, and I said to Jesus in fact, if not in 
word, ‘‘I will not have thee to reign over 
me.” It was a hazardous experiment, and 
I often wonder that God did not take me 
at my word, “I will not have thee to reign 
over me.” It was a hazardous experiment, 
and I often wonder that God did not take 
me at my word, and leave me to work out 
my own destruction. If He had summon- 
ed me that night to his bar, and appointed 
my soul her place among the damned, I 
could have but acknowledged that it was 
my own deliberate choice. 

It was but a short time after my inter- 
view with Miss Whetton, that I left home 
to make a visit of some weeks. 

During my absence, the old clergyman 
of the parish had died, and in his place 
there was one who was indeed a faithful 
watchman upon the walls of Zion. Faith- 
fully, and yet kindly, did he warn his peo- 
ple of their danger while unreconciled to 
Christ, and most earnestly did he implore 
them to accept the offered terms of mercy. 
Nor were his efforts unrewarded; many 
who had listened to the preaching of the 
gospel all unmoved, until their heads were 
silvered o’er by age, now reverently bent 
in prayer, and asked the blessing of that 
God whom they had so long neglected. I 
heard on every side of his eloquence, and 
proudly boasted that his plain methodistical 
style of preaching would never move me, 
and I wondered that people should be so 
easily influenced. How little do we know 
of the means God may see fit to use in or- 
der to bring us to Himself! 

It was but the next Sabbath that the 
man of God preached trom the words,— 
** What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul, or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his 





soul?” There was in his style none of 
that studied elegance, that superabundance 
of words, which characterize not a little of 
the preaching of the present day ; but there 
were that perfect simplicity and evident 
truthfulness which are ever discernable in 
true eloquence. 

As he spoke of the worth of the soul, 
and compared with it the weak tenement 
of clay in which that soul was lodged; as 
he urged his hearers to consider their eter- 
nal interests, and prepare ,for that judg- 
ment to which they were ail hastening, 
there was scarcely a dry eye in that little 
church, and there were many hearts re- 
solving that they would become Chris- 
tians. 

** And were you among the number?” 
I think I hear some of my young readers 
ask. Yes! I was. Again had the Holy 
Spirit spoken to me in that blessed sane- 
tuary where so often He had met me be- 
fore. Again had I been urged to come to 
Jesus, and again I was in anguish. I had 
not seen Lizzie since my return, but that 
day I expected to meet her in the Bible- 
class, and I knew she would watch me with 
interest, to ascertain if I was still seeking 
salvation, or had succeeded in drowning all 
thought upon the subject. I saw that she 
noticed my quivering lip and saddened air 
as I entered the class; but with her usual 
tact and consideration, she forbore speak- 
ing to me until the rest of the class had ‘de- 
parted. Then once more was her arm 
thrown around me, and as she pressed me 
to her heart, she said, ‘Thank God, my 
dear Ellen, that his Spirit is still with you. 
Do not wait any longer, but come to Je- 
sus just as you are. Tell himall your sin- 
fulness and unworthiness, and ask him to 
receive you graciously and pardon you 
freely, because He himself has died that 
you might live. Try it, Ellen, and Iam 
sure He will not disappoint you.’”’ 

I promised to do as she requested, and 
engaging to meet her the next morning, I 
returned home. Shall I ever forget the 
anguish of that Sabbath evening? The 
bitter, burning tears I shed, as I thought 
of all the offers of life I had rejected? the 
kind, forbearing Spirit I had so often 
grieved? No! I may forget the anguish 
of parting from my only brother—I may 
even succeed in effacing from the tablet of 
memory the bitterer trials of later years— 
but never will the agony of that Sabbath 
evening be forgotten. So overwhelmed 
was I by the memory of the past, and the 
sorrow of the present, that I could not frame 
one prayer, nor even raise my eyes to 
heaven. I fancied that I had committed 
the “unpardonable sin,” and that conse- 
quently there was no salvation forme. I 
tried to ask for faith, but Satan seemed to 
mock me, and tell me not thus to insult 
Jehova&. I opened my Bible, but every 
sentence seemed to condemn me, and worn 
out in body and mind, I sought my pillow. 
But there was no rest for me there, and 
through all that night I paced my cham- 
ber floor, scarcely knowing where or what 
I was. 

The morning light found me still wretch- 
ed, and at the earliest possible hour I 
sought my Lizzie. I had too often found 
her sweet sympathy and gentle words in- 
adequate to still the raging tempest with- 
in; still there was a comfort in sitting by 
her and listening to her, as from a full 
and loving heart she dwelt upon the love- 
liness and kindness of our Saviour. She 
could only repeat what she had so often 
said; and she begged me to tell her first 
what my difficulties were, as perhaps her 
long experience in the Christian life might 
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enable her to do something towards remov- 
ing them. 

I told her of my anguish the previous 
night. I told her that something seemed 
to whisper whenever I attempted to pray, 
“You are only mocking God—you have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, and for such 
thereisno mercy.” I told her how Llonged 
for lasting, solid peace, and how I some- 
times felt inclined to doubt my free agency, 
and to think that God might sav me with- 
out any effort on my part, and would do 
so, if it were his purpose I should ever be 
saved. 

“ Hush, Ellen, hush!” said she. ‘‘ These 
are but the temptations by means of which 
Satan would lead you to despair, and 
thus keep you for his own victim. When 
he assaults you, tell him that Jesus has 
died, and has commanded you to come to 
Him and be saved. Say to him, ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,’ and he will de- 
part. But trust not to your own strength 
to accomplish this. Of yourself you are 
weak and can do no good thing, but look 
above, to Him who has promised to shield 
the weak and tempted ones, and I am 
sure you will find him ready to fulfil His 
promise in your case. 

“Now can you not believe His word? 
Listen to what He himself says: ‘ Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out;’ ‘The Son of Mah came to seek and 
to save that which was lost ;’ ‘ The Spirit 
and the Bride say come, and whosoever will, 
let him take of the water of life freely ;’ 
and there are many other promises of the 
same kind, with which I know you are fa- 
miliar. You surely know that whatever 
God promises He is able and willing to 
perform !” 

Yes said I, I can believe them all, but 
they do not seem to reach my case. I 
cannot believe that one so wicked as I have 
been, and still am, can be accepted and 
justified by a pure and holy God. 

“We have all sinned, dear Nelly, and 
come short of the glory af God, and none 
could approach Him save through Christ ; 
but since He has died, even the vilest, the 
most abandoned, can draw near and ask 
with confidence a Father’s blessing. Come 
then, dear Ellen, and give yourself to Je- 
sus, and he will accept you, and pour upon 
you His richest blessings.” 

There was a silence of some minutes, 
broken only by my sobs, and when I rais- 
ed my eyes, I saw Lizzie in the attitude of 
prayer. ‘Pray for me! Pray with me, 
Lizzie,” I exclaimed, and in a moment, I 
was beside her. There we knelt side by 
side—she in all the confidence of filial af- 
fection, asking the blessing of our heaven- 
ly Father—I clinging to her, almost in the 
phrenzy of madness, hardly daring to raise 
my eyes toheaven. ‘Oh! Jesus, Savior, 
hear our prayer! Thou who canst still the 
raging sea, speak to the troubled spirit of 
this thy sorrowing handmaid, and bid the 
tempest cease! Holy Spirit, come and 
breathe upon her heart, quell her gloomy 
fears, dispel the dark clouds of doubt and 
despair which have settled on her soul, 
and manifest thyself to her as the bles- 
sed Comforter. Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, come and bless thy waiting servant, 
and cause her to rejoice in thee.” 

Thus she prayed, and when we rose, 
the storm was hushed, the clouds were be- 
ginning to break away, and with a relieved 
and I trust, a truly grateful heart, I ex- 
claimed, “Thank God, the dreadful con- 
flict is past, and now I am His for time and 
for eternity.” 

Long did we talk together of the love 
and forbearance of our common Saviour, 
and then once more we raised oug hearts 
in prayer; not as before in seabilinha ag- 
onizing entreaty, but in gratitude to Him 
who had been so merciful to me, and had 
brought me from such thick darkness into 
the marvellous light of his gospel. 

As I entered my home, the first person 
I met was my mother, and then I opened 
my heart toher. I told her of all my ag- 
ony and grief, and then of the sweet re- 
lief that I had found from simple, child- 
like faith in Jesus. I need not say that 
she rejoiced with me,—for what parent— 
especially what Christian parent —can hear 
such news of a beloved child with any 
feelings but those of the intensest joy and 
gratitude? And now my struggles were 
all over, and I felt that sweet peace of con- 
science which only those can feel who are 
assured of the forgiveness of their sins, 
and acceptance through Jesus Christ. 





Soon after my happy change, I was urg- 
ed by many of my friends to come for- 
ward and unite myself with the Church of 
Christ. I longed, and yet feared to take 
this step. I knew that when once a mem- 
ber of the church, the eyes of the world 
would be fixed upon me, and my young 
companions would be ready to take ad- 
vantage of any little inconsistency they 
might see in my conduct; and a fear 
lest I should bring reproach upon the cause 
of my Master, led me to draw back and 
hesitate. But I remembered that Christ 
had said, ‘“‘ Whosoever confesseth me be- 
fore men, him will I alsc confess before my 
Father which is in heaven; and whosoev- 
er denieth me before men, him will 1 also de- 
ny beforemy Father which is inheaven.” I 
prayed for grace to help me to decide what 
course I should pursue, and being convinc- 
ed that it was my duty to declare my faith 
openly, I came forward a few weeks after, 
and with a trembling, and yet, as I hum- 
bly trust, a believing heart, I registered 
my vow upon God’s altar, that I would be 
His for time and for eternity. As I stood 
before that little congregation, and avow- 
ed my love for Jesus, and my desire to live 
henceforth for his glory—when I heard the 
solemn yet tender admonition of my pas- 
tor, as he welcomed me in-the name of his 
people, to all the immunities and privi- 
leges of Christ’s visible Church—and when 
I partook for the first time, of my Savior’s 
body broken and blood shed for me—I felt 
how solemn, how awful a thing it is to 
make such professions; and I trembled 
as I thought of the possibility of my ever 
breaking such solemn vows. Yes, the 
deed was done! The weary dove, after 
wandering in search of peace, had at last 
found a home in the ark of safety. The 
sin-sick, heavy-laden heart had brought 
her sins to Jesus, and he had cheerfully 
taken the burden, and had bid that mourn- 
ing one rejoice in Him. 

But a few days have elapsed since the 
events I have related occured, but they 
have indeed been peaceful and happy. 
Not that sorrow has not visited me again— 
not that the heavens above have been all 
serene. No, the storm has howled with- 
out—the swift-winged messenger of death 
has shot his arrow at many a cherished 
object—and sometimes too, there have 
been dark hours, because of the hiding of 
the Sun of Righteousness—but in all 
these trials I have been enabled to see a 
Father’s hand, and I realize that ‘all 
things do really work together for good to 











those who love God.” * * 
Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLIII. 


Lovursa of Savoy, Regent during the mi- 
nority of her son, Francis 1st. 
Born 1476—Died 1531. 

Louisa of Savoy, was the daughter of 
Philip, second Duke of Savoy, and of Mar- 
garet of Bourbon. She was born at Pout 
d’ Ain, in 1476, and was but twelve years 
of age when she was married to Charles 
D’Orleans, Count of Angouleme, to whom 
she brought a dower of thirty-five thous- 
and livres. This princess was very am- 
bitious, and loved splendor and gayety, 
yet she was obliged to conform to the will 
of Louis 11th, and the taste of her husband, 
who preferred retirement, and with whom 
she lived in the Chateau de-Cognac, where 
she nourished the germs of ambition, and 
hoped some day to realize her wishes for 
show and magnificence. She had at that 
time no society but the few noble families 
who resided in the neighborhood, and her 
only pleasure consisted in equestrian ex- 
ercises, and the chase ;_ her elegant horse- 
manship was the admiration of all the 
surrounding country. Louisa was left a 
widow at the age of twenty with two chil- 
dren, Francis 1st, and Margard, afterwards 
queen of Navarre. Louisa, notwithstand- 
ing her youth, carefully attended to the 
education of her children. 

After the death of her husband, Charles 
8th invited her to Amboise, where he held 
his court. The countess hastened to ac- 
cept of this invitation, and soon after ap- 
peared at court in all the brilliancy of her 
youth and beauty. After Charles 8th’s 
death, Louis 12th, who had lost both his 
sons, also welcomed Louisa to his court, 
and treated her with particular attention, 


to the throne. These honors irritated An- 
ne of Brittany, who treated the Countess 
of Anyouleme merely as a_ subject, 
which greatly displeased that lady, who 
wished to live on terms of familiarity with 
the mother of the princess who was affi- 
anced to her son. This conduct caused 
Anne to hate Louisa, or probably she felt 
that it was hard to treat as an equal, a 
mere countess whose son was heir presump- 
tive to the throne, when she, a queen, had 
been deprived of all her sons by the re- 
lentless stroke of death. 

Notwithstanding this, however, Anne 
named Louisa the guardian of her daughter, 
who espoused Francis of Angouleme, three 
months after, in the year 1514. Louis 
12th’s death raised Francis 1st to the 
throne, and the Countess of Angouleme’s 
love of show and power was gratified, for 
she was admitted to her son’s councils, and 
dignified with the title of Duchess as well 
as enriched by the possession of vast do- 
mains. On leaving France for his expedi- 
tion into Italy, Francis placed the reins 
of government in the hands of his mother, 
thinking that his wife Claude of Brittany 
was too young to be trusted with such re- 
sponsibility, but Claude would probably, 
if aided by upright councillors, have avoid- 
ed the faults which her mother-in-law com- 
mitted, notwithstanding her talents. The 
regent’s extravagance, without doubt, caus- 
ed the loss of Milan, for in the reign of 
Louis 12th, the garrisons had been prompt- 
ly paid, but during Francis 1st absence, 
the money was not forthcoming, and the 
Swiss, on this account, abandoned the 
French, who were obliged to resign their 
conquest. The superintendent of finances, 
Jaques de Boulne, Lord of Semblancy, had 
promised the army 400,000 crowns, ‘‘ which 
Louisa persuaded him to give up to her 
to disburse the expenses of her mad prod- 
igalities.”” When the king returned, he 
examined into the cause of this confusion. 
Madame de Angouleme first contrived to 
get the receipts into her hands, which she 
had given to-Lord Semblancey, from the 
commissioners, in whose care they had 
been placed, and then denied having had 
the money from the superintendent of 
finance. This honest minister not being 
able to give proof of what he said, was 
condemned to be hanged, and this vile wo- 
man had the barbarity to let the innocent 
suffer for her own faults. 

She next made love to the young Con- 
stable of France, who treated her advances 
with disdain, which offended her so much 
that she caused him all the trouble in her 
power, and finally placed all his lands 
under sequestration, after depriving him of 
his office. This made him desperate, and 
in a moment of passion, he made the fatal 
resolution to abandon his king, and betray 
his country, also to place himself at the 
head of the enemy’s army. This he did, 
and when fighting against Francis First, 
at the battle of Pavia, he took his king 
prisoner. Francis, on writing this sad 
news to his mother, who had been the 
cause of all this trouble, says “ to you, 
Bourbon lays the loss of his honor.” 

Louisa after this, endeavored by the 
most diligent efforts to repair all the evils 
which she had caused. She negotiated so 
skilfully, that she contrived to detach Eng- 


alliance with France by a secret treaty, 
and after providing for the security of the 
frontiers of the kingdom, and stirring up 
the whole of Europe against Charles Quaint, 
she wrote to him to stipulate for the free- 
dom of her son. In 1526, the treaty of 
Madrid, which gave Francis Ist his liberty, 
was concluded, and the king returned home. 

Although the regency of the Countess 
of Angouleme, terminated on the return of 
her son, yet she continued to advise him, 
and Francis gave her full power to treat 
with Margaret of Austria, for a peace with 
the low countries. 

The Duchess of Angouleme died of the 
plague, at Gatanais, on her way from 
Fontaineblew, where she had gone to over- 
see the building of a castle forthe king. 
She was recovering from the first attack of 
the decease, when the appearance of a 
comet filled her with terror, for she con- 
sidered it a harbinger of her death, and 
this had such an effect upon her that it oc- 
casioned a relapse, of which she died in 
the year 1531, aged 55. ‘In her coffers, 
were found after her death, the enormous 
sum of 1500,000 crowns of gold, which 
more than sufficed for the ransom of the 


land from Charles Quaint, and procure its - 


king.” Modern writers do justice to her 
talents, but they cannot forgive or forget 
her odious and cruel treachery to Semblan- 
cey, or her treatment of the Count of 
Bourbon, “by which she sacrificed the 
public interest to gratify her ambition 
and vengeance.” EstELLeE. 











Benevolence. 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 


The following anecdote was narrated at 
a meeting lately held in behalf of education : 


Acertain British school was remarka- 
ble for the rough and savage disposition of 
the boys who composed it. In conse- 
quence it had obtained the unenivtable de- 
signation of “the bull-dog school.” The 
teacher, under whose supervision this state 
of things existed, and who seemed unable 
to remedy it, was accordingly dismissed. 
His successor, aware of these circumstances, 
and earnestly desiring the welfare of his 
charge, began by inquiring what mode or 
principle of action would be most likely to 
secure it. After much thought, he con- 
cluded that kindnass was the key to the 
boys’ hearts, and observantly waited for 
some favorable opportunity to test its worth. 
Such an occasion soon occurred. One of 
the boys became dangerously ill. The 
teacher called upon him. This act was 
altogether without precedent; a report 
was soon circulated, and a good impression 
was suddenly made. When the school 
met, the teacher informed the boys about 
their companion, and inquired if two would 
agree to call every day. and ascertain the 
state of his health. The idea was novel. 
Like new things, it was cheerfully receiv- 
ed, and the boys regularly acted upon it. 
Their school-fellow had been ordered to 
have some wine. His parents were very 
poor, and had not the means for complying 
with the order. ‘The teacher became aware 
of the fact. He then, after telling the 
circumstance to his scholars, asked if they 
would all help in this matter. One and 
another immediately cried out, ‘I will give 
apenny.’ ‘I will give a farthing,’ and so 
on, according to their little resources. A 
collection was made. The requisite sum, 
minus sixpence, was obtained. The mas- 
ter inquired if all had been given they 
could spare. “Yes.” It was sad to be 
so near the attainment of their object, and 
yet, after all, disappointed. Silence pre- 
vailed. At last one little fellow said, 
a ao you give the sixpence, teacher >” 
“Certainly, I only waited for you to ask 


” 





me,” was the reply. All countenances 
were bright with joy. The wants of their 
sick school-fellow were met; his health 
was in due time restored. But the influ- 
ence of this act of kindness did not cease 
with its occasion. The boys had felt the 
luxury of doing good. The school from 
that time became reformed; a proof how 
correctly they judge and act who not only 
train the intellect, but also the hearts of 
the young. No principle is so powerful 
for good in the education of mind, as that 
of intelligent kindness—the love which, 
while it does not overlook wrong doing, 
shows that it is not quenched by it—and 
that furnishes a constant and powerful im- 
pulse to goodness 








Parental. 
THE MOTHER’S FLOWER. 


“ Hallowed forever be the hour 

To us, throughout all time to come, 
Which gave us thee, a living flower, 
To bless and beautify our home.” 








What a tide of feeling rushes in upon a 
mother’s heart, when a new-born infant is 
laidin her arms. Gratitude, love, tender- 
ness, solicitude, and a feeling as nearly al- 
lied to bliss as any merely human feeling 
can be, blend in one overpowering emo- 
tion. And yet the solicitude is so intense, 
as to cast flitting shadows over the bright 
sunshine of this hour. 

If ever a mother prays, will she not at 
such a time, entreat the Good Shepherd 
tenderly to guide her little lamb over the 
rough and thorny path of life, into the 
green pastures of the heavenly fold? And 
if it be her first-born which she looks upon, 
what a thrill passes over her! She feels 
herself a new being—life wears a sunnier 
aspect. Amid smiles and tears, she lifts 
up her heart to Him, who, by entrusting 








as she was mother to the heir presumptive 


her with the training of an immortal spirit, 
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has not only opened a new fountain of 
feeling in her soul, but has laid upon her 
the deepest ana most sulemn responsibility. 
As she looks upon her child, her heart re- 
sponds to the beautiful sentiments uttered 
by one in the first experience of a mother’s 
love. 


“Oh God! thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose water never more shall rest! 
This beautiful, mysterious thing, 

This seeming visitant from heaven,— 
This bird, with the immortal wing, 

‘To me—to me--thy hand has given. 

* * *€ * + 

A silent awe is in my room, 

Itremble with delicious fear, 
The future, with its light and gloom, 

Time and eternity are here. 
Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 

Hear, oh my God! one earnest prayer,— 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 

And give her angel plumage there.” 

[The Broken Bud. 


Morality. 
AUTHORITY AND THE RIGHT. 
“George,” said Mr. Milson, ‘‘ why did 

you stay out so late last night ?” 
“You did not tell me to come home 
early. I should have come early, if you 
had told me to,” said George, in a very re- 
spectful manner. 
“When I send you there again, do yon 
remember and come home by nine o’clock.” 
“TJ will, sir.”’ 
George made the promise with the full 
purpose of performing it. He was very 
careful to obey his father’s express com- 
mands, and was quite as careful to please 
himself by doing whatever his father had 
not expressly forbidden. In consequence, 
the authority of his father, and not the 
authority of the right, was his governing 
principle. His father’s mode of dealing 
with him had led him to feel that he had 
aright to do everything that he was not 
forbidden to do. Whatever he had done, 
ifhe could show that it had not been for- 
bidden, if he could show that it had not 
been done to the neglect of anything ex- 
pressly enjoined, he was sure to escape 
without censure or punishment. He was 
tld to “‘ remember the next time.” 

This system gave George great scope for 
doing wrong. He had become thoroughly 
. versed in wickedness before his father had 
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1, cecasion to forbid all its various forms. 
9 He had acquired great skill in indulging 
k his own inclinations, without contravening 
2g theinjunctions of parental authority. 
ir Mr. Milson was greatly surprised, when, 
h atlast, he was constrained to perceive that 
1 hisson was a bad boy. He had always, 
se ashe thought, governed him well. George 
ne had alwavs, as he thought, been an obe- 
m ient boy. ‘I never knew him to do 
Ww anything which I told him not to do,” 
ly aid Mr. M. He could not understand 
of e causes of his failure. 
Ful One of his neighbors, Mr. Jameson, 
at ursued a different course with his boys ; 
h, orhe had a number of them, and with 
1g iferent results. That course will be il- 
nd ustrated by the following incident: 
m- “Charles,” said he, ‘‘ you went over to 
he horse-race, did you?” 
— “Yes, sir,” said Charles. 


“Did I tell you that you might go to 
uch a place ?” 

“No, sir, but I found I was near the 
lace, when I delivered your message, and 
on told me that you would not want me 
fore three o’clock ; so I thought I would 
9 over, and just see what was going on. 
did not stay there halfan hour. I got 
ome before two o'clock. You have not 
is ranted me for anything, have you, sir?” 
“No, I have not wanted you. It is 


er- , 
a. rue I did not tell you not to go to the race, 
ing or did I tell you not to steal a horse by 


et he way ; but my not forbidding you, would 
ot justify you in goirg to the race, or in 





ot ealing a horse. You should not ask 
' hat has my father forbidden, but what is 
a ght?” It is of course your father’s will 
lerd at you should do what is right. In re- 
the td to things indifferent, you are to do 
the lat you think your father would prefer 
ws ave you do. Suppose you had asked 
a. urself, Will my father like to have me 
bels ‘Nata horse-race? What would have 
ae ea the answer ?” 
ifts I should have thought that probably 
ing " would not like to have me go, and I 
“4 buld not have gone.” 





“That is the right way for you to do; 
or rather, you should first have asked the 
question, Is it right for me to go there? 
Your great and only business is to do right. 
It is right that you should make your fa- 
ther’s reasonable wishes the rule of your 
conduct in respect to such things as are 
not clearly enjoined or forbidden by the 
law of right.” 

Mr. Jameson’s boys were remarkably 
well-behaved, obedient boys. Some per- 
sons wondered that they did so well, see- 
ing that their father was so easy with 
them, and let them have their own way 
so much. He very seldom uttered a spe- 
cificcommand. He seemed to take it for 
granted they would do right. 

He did not, however, allow the reins of 
authority to pass out of his hands. He 
labored by precept and example to form 
within his children, habits of obedience to 
the law of God. He labored to render 
conscience, rather than their hope or fear, 
the governing faculty. He did not let 
them guide themselves, except so far as he 
saw they submitted themselves to the gui- 
dance of the principle of duty. His suc- 
cess in family government was great. 

Reverence, ora cordial obedience to the 
law of rectitude, is the only basis of gov- 
ernment in the family, in the church, and 
in the State. N. Y. Observer. 











Nurserv. 








A BOY TAUGHT TO PRAY. 


Ihave one little incident to relate in 
regard to a deceased little son, which I 
write merely to show how much good an 
older sister may do in assisting the moth- 
er, by enforcing her religious instructions. 
Little John very early manifested an op- 
position to direct religious instruction, and 
to repeating a prayer. I found it impossi- 
ble to get him to say one after me, only by 
compulsion. My daughter seemed to love 
prayer very much. One afternoon I took 
her to a prayer meeting, with which she 
seemed much pleased. She was then only 
four years old, and John was two. 

The next day while she was_playing 
with him and her dolls, she said, ‘ Now let 
us go to meeting.’ As I turned my 
eyes from my work, to look at them, 
though unobserved by them, I saw them 
retire andkneel down. She began to say 
the Lord’s prayer, and then said, ‘ Now, 
John, pray too.’ He replied,‘ No I wont.’ 
‘Oh, you must pray,’ she said, ‘ for all 
the men prayed where I went to meeting, 
with mother, yesterday; you won't bea 
man if you don’t pray.’ He then repeated 
the Lord’s prayer after her; after which 
they returned to their play. That night 
when he retired to bed, he kneeled by his 
bed and prayed with me, and never after 
refused, but seemed to enjoy the exercise. 

About a month after this I was ill, and 
a servant put him to bed. Soon after he 
began to cry. I asked him what he was 
crying about. He answered, ‘ Mother, I 
did not pray—lI can’t go tosleep.’ I took 
him on my bed, and he laid his little head 
on my shoulder and prayed with me, then 
went cheerfully to his own little bed, and 
soon fell asleep. He died a few months 
after this, very suddenly, aged twenty- 
eight months. 

He was fond of repeating little verses. 
Two days before he died, we missed him, 
and after searching some time, we found 
him in his father’s library, singing to him- 
self— 


‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,— 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


And now that he is gone from me, me- 
thinks I often see him, one of those little 
stars that sbine like diamonds around the 
throne of the blessed Redeemer, who said, 
* Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ s.B.w. 








Religion. 








ILLUSTRATION OF FAITH. 


‘* Father,” said a little Welsh boy to his 
parent, who had been explaining the 
Scriptures to his family, in the hall of 
what was once the Manor House, but 
which was then occupied by a farmer, “ Fa- 
ther, you said you would one day, when I 
was old enough, teach me what faith is. 
Am I old enough now?” 








‘Well, I think you are, Willie; come 
to me,” said the father, rising from his 
chair. 

The boy no sooner approached, than his 
father raised him up, and placed him on 
the top of a double chest of drawers that 
stood beside the wall. The child’s color 
went and came, and he was evidently 
afraid to stand upright in so unusual a 
situation. 

‘* Now, Willie,” said the father, plac- 
ing himself at a little distance, and hold- 
ing out his arms—‘t Now Willie, stand up- 
right, and jump into my arms.” 

The child's position and the father’s 
command, were alike calculated to pro- 
duce alarm, and did produce it; but the 
father’s look was calm, and kind and se- 
rious, and the child had invited the lesson 
—so he had nothing for it but to turn his 
mind to compliance. 

Raising himself somewhat, at length he 
made an attempt to jump, but his heart 
failed him, and he drew back and stood 
farther from the edge of the drawers. 

“Ah, Willie,” said the father, ‘‘ thou 
hast no faith—try again.” 

, Willie thought a moment, and perceiv- 
ed the nature of his father’s experiment. 
He came again to the edge, and this time 
he did make the spring—but so imper- 
fectly, and with so divided a mind, that he 
would have fallen, but for a beam of the 
ceiling just above him, on which he clasp- 
ed his hands and recovered himself. 

His father smiled, and said, 

“Willie, thou hast no faith yet, but 
that was better than the last—come, try 
once more.” 

The look of quiet love in the father’s 
face, and his still open arms, at length 
assured our hero that there really was no 
danger—or it may be, so much of rever- 
ence and trust in parental smile, that he 
forgot the danger. Be this as it may, this 
third time little Willie stood bolt upright, 
and jumped over the dreadful gulf into his 
father’s powerful arms. He looked up 
with a smile, and his father setting him on 
the floor, said: 

“There, Willie, that was faith. There 
is a gulf of hell, between you and eternal 
life, but your heavenly Father holds out 
for you the arms of his love, and sent his 
only Son to die, and prove it to you. Trust 
Him, as you have trusted me, and you 
will save your soul.” 











Descriptive. 








ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL, ROME. 


A late traveller gives us the following 
entertaining account of a sight worth see- 
ing :— 

A government order having been ob- 
tained, we started, a few mornings since, 
to ascend to the ball. This document is 
from the State Office, signed by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, whoin the order wash- 
es his hands of all blood-guiltiness, if you 
should fall from any of the altitudes and 
dash out your hrains,—a comfortable pre- 
caution for those who are given to be ner- 
vous. The first ascent, which mounts some 
200 feet perpendicular to the attic, is a 
spiral slope, which laden mules can trav- 
erse. All here is clean and white as dimi- 
ty. Arrived on the roof of the attic, you 
find a colony of workmen and their houses, 
the statues of the Saviour and the Twelve 
Apostles, and round you a superb pros- 
pect. These colossal figures viewed close- 
ly are rude enough; St. Matthew’s thumb 
is an awkward bit of stone, a foot long ; 
this gives the just effect from below. The 
second flight somewhat narrower, lands 
you above the capitals of the pillars, from 
which the dome springs. Here we walk- 
ed round the circular balustraded gallery, 
and again corrected the impression f dis- 
tance. Cherubs’ dove-like eyes were 
found to be rough, uneven bricks; and mo- 
saics, which seem exquisite from the pave- 
ment, were like a road commencing Macad- 
amization. The pavement of the church 
itself had dwindled to the resemblance of a 
chess-board, and the Baldacchino (ninety 
feeet high,) seemed a child’s cradle. Yet 
another flight, and a long one, winding 
between the two shells of the cupola; it 
is narrow of course, but as wide as some 
garret: stairs. When we emerged from 
this, we were 400 feet from the pavement, 
and the great fresco at the crown of the 
vault, lay a little under our feet. From 








one of the “‘ candlestick” portals we gazed 
ona scene difficult to describe. Rome 
was reduced to compressed domes and 
jagged lines formed by the palace-roofs ; 
here and there an overgrown gable or 
crested ruin towered above the horizontal 
masses, like the hull ofa ship of war among 
our Thames lighters. Some of the shadows 
projected were very fine. The Tiber, ap- 
parently motionless, lay curled on the um- 
ber-tinted Campagna; the Latian and Sa- 
bine hills swept the sky in undulating 
lines of blue; Soracte heaved a dark notch- 
ed ridge; and, towards the sea, Ostia 
might be seen crouching on the water’s 
edge. Some fifty steps lead from thence 
to the metal ladder which admits you at 
a round orifice into the ball! Within this 
singular retreat you may amuse yourself 
with tapping at the hollow shell, and lis- 
tening to the music of the spheres. The 
diameter is some eight or nine feet, and 
you can converse very comfortably on the 
cross-bars. People may think the above 
dimensions scanty for a drawing-room; I 
can only say the ball is as roomy as some 
of the cabins in our “‘ magnificent accom- 
modation” steamers. After this we de- 
scended from our altitudes as safely as the 
benevolent minister of the Holy See could 
wish.—Child’s Companion. 
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THE SAUCY SQUIRREL. 


A gentleman went in- 
to the woods to stay all 
day. He took with him 
two ears of roasted corn 
and some bread for din- 
ner. Aftera while, he 
sat down under a tree to 
rest himself, and a little squirrel came ca- 
pering about. The ears of roasted corn 
were lying in some clean paper, on the 
ground. I suppose the little squirrel lik- 
ed the smell of them. He acted very 
much as if he wanted to carry them off. 
He looked at the corn, and then he looked 
in the gentleman’s face. When he saw 
him smile, he took hold of one ear of corn 
with his little sharp teeth, and tried to 
drag it away; but it was quite too heavy 
for him. So he nibbled off the kernels, 
and stuffed his mouth as full as he could. 
Then he trotted off to his house under the 
ground, and put the corn away for his din- 
ner. He came back again, and stuffed his 
cheeks as full as they could hold. He 
looked up in the gentleman’s face, as if he 
wanted to ask whether he would whip him 
for taking his corn. But the gentleman 
loved the squirrel; and he did not make 
any noise to frighten him away. So the 
pretty little creature came to the tree again, 
and again; and every time he came, he 
carried off as much as his mouth would 
hold. He did not leave one single kernel 
of corn on the ears. I wonder his little 
feet were not tired, before he got it all 


stowed away in his house.—Mrs. Child. 
EEE 


THE TIGER. 


The form of the tiger resembles that of 
acat. He is more slender and elegant in 
his shape than the lion, and is better form- 
ed for swiftness and agility. The aver- 
age dimensions of the tiger are, height, 
three feet, and length, six feet. They 
vary very much in size, however, and the 
largest kind exceed the largest lions in 
size. Some have been seen nearly ten 
feet long without the tail. 

The strength of the tiger is but little 
inferior to that of the lion. It is said that 
he often engages in battle with the lion, 
and, on account of his superior agility, 
with frequent success. Instances have 
been known of his carrying off a horse or 
buffalo, passing rapidly over the uneven 
ground, apparently very little hindered by 
his enormous load. 

The body of the tiger is yellow, beauti- 
fully striped with black. He has black 
rings, generally fifteen in number, on his 
tail. There are black bands also on the 
legs. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the power and freedom of his movements, 
or better indicate the force and agility 
which makes him the dread of the coun- 
tries he inhabits. 

The largest kind of tiger, eommonly call- 
ed the royal tiger, isa native of all the 
southern parts of Asia, and is found in no 
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other countries. In South America, there 
is said to be a species of black tiger, which 
is peculiarly fierce and ferocious. There 
are white tigers also, found in Asia, but 
they are very rare.—Schoolfellow Mag. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


NORTHERN TRAVELLER.—NO. VI. 


LAKE GEORGE. 

It is a pleasant ride of some four miles from 
Ticonderoga to Lake George. We pass through 
the thriving village of Ticonderoga, where 
large business is done in lumber and various 
manufactures, as the waters of Lake George, 
on their way to Lake Champlain, abound with 
many falls and with great advantages for water 
power. 

Lake George, is a beautiful sheet of water, 
about thirty-six miles long, abounding with is- 
lands, and is connected with all the great 
movements of hostile armies, during the old 
French and Revolutionary wars ; these armies, 
taking advantage of, its navigation facilities to 
pass to and fro. Its waters are remarkably 
pure and transparent, for which reason it re- 
ceived from the Indians the name of Horicon, 
or Silver water. A white object can easily be 
seen ata depth of forty feet. It was first visit- 
ed by Samuel Champlain in 1609. © 

As we proceed up the Lake, Rogers’ Rock 
offers itself to our attention. Maj. Rogers 
was the active commander of a body of Ran- 
gers, who being surprised and put to flight by 
the Indians, being furnished with snow-shoes, 
eluded pursuit till he reached this place. It is 
a precipice at an angle of twenty-five feet, and 
two hundred feet down to the waters of the 
Lake. He approached the very brow of the 
precipice, and it seemed to the Indians that he 
had cast himself down, rather than fall into 
their hands. He had, however, leaped into a 
ravine, and though in great peril, descended 
safely, and was safe beyond pursuit, when the 
Indians reached the brow of the precipice. 

Our little steamboat threaded her way along, 
among the beautiful islands, affording every 
variety of scenery. Here ragged mountains 
come down close to the shore, and the cliffs 
overhang the waters of the Lake. There, the 
mountains retreated from the shore, and beau- 
tiful farms enlivened the scene. It was along 
these now peaceful waters, that the British 
army, under Gen. Abercrombie, passed in the 
summer of 1758, on its way to Ticonderoga. 
The scene presented by sixteen thousand men 
in military array, as they proceeded, is thus 
described by Maj. Rogers, who accompanied 
them. “The order of march exhibited a splen- 
did military show. Lord Howe, in a large 
boat led the van of the flotilla. He was ac- 
companied by a guard of Rangers and boat- 
men. The regular troops occupied the centre, 
and the provincials the wings. The sky that 
night was clear and starry, and not a breeze 
ruffled the dark waters as they slept quietly 
in the shadows of the mountains. The oars 
were muffled; and so silently did they move 
on in the darkness, that not a scout upon the 
hills observedthem. Day dawned just as they 
were abreast of Blue mountain, four miles from 
the landing place, and the first intimation 
which the out posts of the enemy stationed 
there, had of the approach of the English, were 
the full blaze of red uniforms which burst upon 
their sight, as the British army swept around 
& point, and prepared to land.” It was the 
young and accomplished Lord Howe, mention- 
ed in the above quotation, who, the following 
day, was killed by the first fire, as at the head 

of a small party, he was passing on after the 
retreating enemy. 

The Lake opens, so as to be from three to 
five miles in width, as you approach its south- 
ern end. Here the prosperous little village of 
Caldwell meets the eye, and a spacious and 
well conducted hotel invites the repose of the 
traveller. 

Being informed that there was a very strik- 
ing echo from the surrounding mountains, 
when any loud sound is made, a “ York six- 
pence” sent the boys to a small swivel on the 
lawn, reaching from the Hotel to the Lake, 
and it was pleasant to listen to the reverbera- 
tion of the report of the gun from the mountain, 
on both sides of the Lake, lougl at first, but 
gradually dying away, faint and more faint, 
yet lasting for a long time. 


The closing hours of a splendid summer 
afternoon were taken up in visiting the few re- 
maining ruins of the old Fort William Henry, 
built by Gen. Johnson in 1755. This fort was 
taken by a large army of French and Indians, 


quis Montcalm, who was afterwards killed at 
Quebec, when that city was taken by Gen. 
Wolfe. In violation of an express article in 
the surrender of the fort, the helpless prison- 
ers were given up to the brutal fary of the 
Indians. About fifteen hundred were massacred 
or carried into a hopeless captivity. Maj. Put- 
nam, who arrived at the scene just as the 
French army had embarked, retreating down 
the Lake, thus writes concerning it:—* The 
fort was entirely demolished, the barracks, 
out-houses and buildings were an heap of 
ruins ; the cannon, boats, stores and vessels 
were all carried away. The fires were still 
burning, the smoke and stench offensive and 
suffocating ; innumerable fragments of human 
skulls and bones and carcasses, half-consumed, 
were still frying and broiling in the decaying 
fires. 
knives and tomahawks, in all the wantonness 
of Indian barbarity, were everywhere to be 
seen. More than one hundred women, butch- 
ered and shockingly mangled, lay upon the 
ground, still weltering in their gore. Devas- 
tation, barbarity and horror everywhere ap- 
peared, and the spectacle presented was too 
diabolical and awful either to be endured or 
described.” 

We were now treading the soil where these 
scenes of horror were once enacted. Ninety- 
three years had passed. How changed the 
scene! The setting sun was now pouring his 
beams upon the clear calm waters of the Lake, 
and gilding with his fading glories, the tops 
of the mountains. We saw the few moulder- 
dering ruins of that ill-fated fort, and trod the 
very earth once moistened with the blood of 
the unhappy victims of war. But no sad sound 
fell upon our ears. Noscene of horror met our 
eyes. The warriors, the white men and the red 
men were gone. Near a century had passed, 
and there was scarce one stone upon another, 
to mark the spot where the fortress once stood. 
The merry hay-maker was near in the adjoin- 
ing field; sheep and cattle grazed quietly upon 
the neighboring hills. The fisherman was 
dropping his line into the glassy waters of the 
lake. The storms of war were over. We 
could not forbear to exclaim as we left the 
spot, “May they never again disturb those 
peaceful scenes.” ViaTor. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Waltham, Feb. 11, 1851. 

Dea. Willis, Sir:—I have been a subscriber 
to the Youth’s Companion for several years 
past for the benefit of my grandchildren, who 
reside in Charleston, Va., at the junction of 
the Great Kanawha and Elk rivers. The 
mother of this family wrote to me, saying, 
that when on a visit to her friends in Mass., in 
1840, she saw this paper at her -uncle’s in 
Weston, and as she was interested in it, she 
wished me to subscribe for it, and send it to 
her children, who were very fond of reading, 
directing me to the office in Boston, where the 
Recorder was printed. I attended to it, and 
for the last ten years it has been their weekly 
visitor. At the close of the first year, Mrs. 
C. with her children united in expressing their 
thanks to me for sending them a paper every 
way calculated to interest and profit them, and 
wished me to continue it another year, and at 
the close of it she wrote to me again, saying, 
“be not weary in well doing,” as Mr. C. and 
herself felt as much interested in reading this 
paper as the children. At the close of this 

ear, she writes again, saying, that her children 

ad become so much interested in the Youth’s 
Companion, that they said they had rather live 
upon two mealsa day, than be deprived of this 
paper, and closed by saying she wished me to 
subscribe for it as long as it was printed. 

In the autumn of 1848, I had the pleasure of 
witnessing the joy they express, when they 
hailed the weekly messenger. The paper is 
directed to James A., the eldest of the family, 
who is engaged in an apothecary’s shop, in 
the same neighborhood where his family reside 
—he has the first reading of it—he then goes 
home with it, and the child that can speak first, 
says, “I speak for the paper first—and I next,” 
then the third, and so on. James A. told me 
they had never lost a single copy, since they 
received the first number, and soon after pro- 
duced every paper in a book neatly bound with 
his own hands. 

In 1849, this delightful and happy village 
was visited by that pestilence which walks in 
darkness, (cholera) and Mr. C. the father of this 
family, with many others, were summoned to 
obey a hasty call, and enter the spirit world— 
and though bereft of an earthly protector, they 





in the year 1757, under the command of Mar- | 


| Virginia. 





| through the hail. 


are surrounded by friends, for a kinder 33 
never lived than the people of Charleston, C. H., 
L. B. A. 
> -— 
To Reapers.—Our next paper but one, will 
commence, “ Tales of Persecution,” by Prof. 
Alden. 














Variety. 





TOO LATE. 


“ Life is the season God has given 
To flee from hel! and fit for heaven; 
The day of grace flits fast away, 
And none its rapid course can stay.” 
Standing lately in the hall of the Post office, 
near the hour of the closing of the mails, I 
watched with interest the loads of letters and 
newspapers which poured in. A crowd gath- 
ered around; faster and faster came the stream 
—every eye was fixed on the face of the clock 
at the end of the hall; and, as the last note of 
the clock rung across the lobby, the receiving- 
box was closed with a loud crash that echoed 
At that moment, a cab drove 


| up in haste; a young man with a large bag 


| full of letters. stepped out. 
Dead bodies, mangled with scalping | 


He was a minute 


too late! ‘The opportunity had gone, and his 


| chagrined looks told the disappointment which 








he felt. 

“Too late! Too late!” Oh! if it be thus 
with the things of time, what must it be with 
the things of eternity? Look up, dear reader ; 
see how fast run down the grains of time from 
the sand glass of life. Few, perhaps, may 
remain. Flee, then, now to the Saviour; re- 
pent and believe the gospel. Ah, what must it 
be to awake in another world, to find the gates 
of heaven closed, time over, the sand glass run 
down, and the soul not saved !—Child’s Com. 

—_——~——— 


CONTENTMENT. 

In Vienna, a magnificent house was built by 
a nobleman, on the front of which is a stone 
with this inscription. “This house was erect- 
ed by Count D——, to be given to the first 
man who can prove that he is really content- 
ed.” One day a stranger knocked at the gate, 
and desired to speak with the master. ‘I am 
come,” said he, “to take possession of this 
house, as I find you have built it in order to 
bestow it upon the man who is really content- 
ed. Now lam in that state, of which Iam 
willing to make oath: you will therefore please 
sir, to give me immediate possession.” The 
count did not interrupt him till he had fin- 
ished his speech, when he replied, “ You are 
quite right, sir, with respect to my intentions ; 
but as I do not discover the least pretensions 
you have to the character of a contented man, 
I beg you willretire. If you were quite content- 
ed you would not want my house !” 

—_~@e. 


A WORD TO THE MARRYING. 

There is great beauty as well as the most 
wholesome advice in the following : 

‘Let thy liking ripen before thou lovest ; 
let thy love advise before thou makest choice ; 
and let thy choice be fixed before thou marry- 
est. 

The above is worthy of being printed in the 
bonnet of every unmarried and marriageable 
woman, of being pasted in the hat of eve 
wife-hunting young man in the country. Tr 
its teachings were heeded, we have no doubt 
domestic disturbances would less frequently 
enter our courts and legislative halls for ad- 
justments than is now the case. This love at 
first sight so popular with poetic young gentle- 
men, has been proved by sad experience as not 
generally suited to this matter of fact world. 
We have no recollection of a match in marry- 
ing that ever suffered from blending a little 
common sense in preliminaries. 

—_——<~——— 


THE DOMESTIC ALTAR. 


Family prayer, says Cecil, may be made a 
vast engine of power to the whole circle. 
It says there is a God, and inspires a rever- 
ence for his character. It proclaims a life to 
come, and points to the spirit land. It fixes 
the idea of responsibility in the mind, while it 
diffuses sympathy through the soul. ‘It fur- 
nishes a judicious parent with an opportunity 
of gently glancing at faults, where direct ad- 
monition might be inexpedient.’ It greatly 
conduces to the maintenance of family govern- 
ment and order, while its spiritual advantages 
are invaluable. 

—————— 


A DISMAL PROSPECT. 

A young lady of eighteen, Miss B., was en- 
gaged tobe married to a gentleman of thirty- 
six. Her mother having noticed her low spir- 
its, for some time, inquired the reason. “ Oh 
dear, mamma,” replied the young lady, “I was 
thinking about myhusband being twice my age.” 
“ That’s true, but he’s only thirty-six.” “ He’s 
only thirty-six now mamma, but—when I’m 
sixty—” “Well.” “Oh dear, why then he'll 
be a hundred and twenty.” 


——~>————_ 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE OF A DOG. 
We understand that a dog belonging to the 
establishment of the Messrs. McIntosh, on 
Front street, was carried over the Falls, a few 
days since, and strange to say, is now alive, 
and as well asusual. The dog was playing in 


& sportive way upon the railroad bridge, whey| 
by some accident, he fell into the water tha 
was rushing swiftly by, and was immediately 
earried over the Upper Falls, a perpendicula 
ascent of ninety-six feet. All supposed the 
dog was lost, and no one ever took the trouble 
to look into the fouming waters below, to see 
whether the poor animal floated away. The 
next day the dog returned to his master, not 
a great deal the worse for the adventure. He 
bore some marks of contacts with the ice and 
rocks, but soon recovered, and is now as smart] 
as anybody’s dog.— Rochester Adv. 
ge 


THE FARMER AND THE FOX. 


A farmer had discovered that a fox came 
along a beam in the night to seize his poultry, 
He accordingly sawed the end of the beain 
nearly through, and in the night, the fox fell 
into a place, whence he could not escape. Qn 
going to him inthe morning, he found him stiff 
and as he thought, lifeless. Taking him out 


of the building, the farmer threw him on the [ 


dunghill, but ina short time Reynard opened 
his eyes, and seeing all was safe and clear, 
galloped away to the mountains, showing more 
cunning than the man who ensnared him. 








Woctry. 
CHILDHOOD. 
Childhood, sweet and sunny childhood, 
With its careless, thoughtless air, 
Like the verdant, tangled wild-wood, 
Wants the training hand of care. 


See it apringing all around us, 
Glad to know and quick to learn, 

Asking questions that confound us ; 
Teaching lessons in its turn. 





Who loves not its joyous revel, 
Leaping lightly on the lawn, 

Up the knoll, along the level, 
Free and graceful asa fawn! 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 

Onward it must flow for ever ; 
Better teach it where to go. 


Childhood is a fountain welling; 
Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the withered land. 


Childhood is the vernal season: 
Trim and train that tender shoot: 
Love is to the coming season 
As the blossoms to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and folded, 
Art to nature beauty lends: 
Childhood is easily moulded ; 
Manhood breaks, but seldom bends. 
[Child’s Companion. 


GOD SEES EVERYTHING. 
I’m not too young for God_to see; 
He knows my name and nature too, 
And all day Jong he looks at me, 
And sees my actions through and through. 


He listens to the words I say, 

And knows the thoughts I have within, 
And whether I’m at work or play, 

He’s sure to see it if I sin. 


Oh! how could children tell a lie, 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight, 

If they remembered God was by, 
And had them always in his sight! 


If some good minister is near, 
It makes us careful what we do; 
And how much more we ought to fear 
The Lord,who sees us through and throug! 


Then when I want to do amiss, 
However pleasant it may be, 

Y'll always try to think of this,— 
I’m not tvo young for God to see ! 








A WoRD. 
A little word sometimes has power, 
If it is used aright, 
To make the skies that darkly lower 
Burn witha golden light. 


The heart o’erburdened with distress 
In its own dismal cell, 

A word will rouse to joyousness, 
And gloom and fear dispel. 


It lifts the poor from dust, and brings 
Sweet sunshine to his home ; . 
And spreads Hope’s bright, exulting wing’ 

Where peace might never come. 


A pleasant word, if nothing else, 
Ye all have power to give— 


Make glad the hearts where sorrow dwells 


Drop pleasant words, where’er ye £0; 
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In cot, or crowded mart, 
And light and peace and love will glow 
In many a wretched heart. (Ol, Bra 


